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What a Sovereign will do for the Men at 


the Front and the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and _ strongly bound 
in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of the 
best and most interesting reading in the world. 

THINK of the long, weary hours our men are spending in the trenches, and of the slow’ 


dragging time which the wounded must while away in the hospitals, and say if you can think of a®Y 
gift that will give them more 


CHEER, COMFORT, AND ENTERTAINMENT 
than a library of the best books ever published in the English language. ONE SOVEREIGN 


will provide a company at the front, or a ward in a hospital, with hundreds of hours of sheer delighY 
For agencies through which the gifts can be forwarded, see the War Supplement, ‘‘ How to Help: 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson’s Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nelson ® 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE mo! 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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have little chance of competing * 
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,filly id of the Coast was hopelessly foiled. Heavy guns have now been mounted along the shore by the Germans, but they 
“th the igger weapons of our warships. 
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Up a tree—French sniper picking off Germans in their trenches. 
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Russian Poland, in which the Russians and Germans are operating, is singularly destitute of good 


roads and railways. 


reinforcements and supplies forward in an astonishing manner. 


The Russians, however, have risen superior to all difficulties, and have pushed 


Our illustration shows a Russian 


transport column on its way to the front. 


THE UNIQUE 


WAR. 


Some Outstanding Features. 


throughout the world have been compelled to 

revise their preconceived opinions since the com- 
mencement of the present war, and that many of 
what were formerly regarded as axioms of military 
warfare have now gone completely by the board. 
Though it was known for some time past that motor 
traction would be considerably used in any war 
of the future, no one could foresee the remarkable 
part that this was actually destined to play, and how 
easily it might alter the whole aspect of a campaign. 


The Motor and De Wet. 


Never was this more strikingly demonstrated 
than in the speedy crushing of the sporadic rebel- 
lion in South Africa. The capture of the redoubt- 
able De Wet shows how far we have progressed in 
this direction, even in the twelve years that have 
elapsed since the long-drawn-out war on the veldt 
came to an end. De Wet himself had not realized 
what the advent of the military motor car meant, 
and his attempt to carry out similar tactics to those 
by which he so successfully baffled our troops for 
so many months resulted, as they were bound to 
result, in dramatic failure and the loss of his personal 
liberty. His former plan—to keep his men on 
the move, and to supply them with fresh horses 
by the simple process of commandeering all animals 
that came his way—was no longer feasible, since 
General Botha, with considerable perspicacity, real- 
ized that the quickest and most effective way in 
which to “‘ head off”’ the rebels was to place as 
strong a force as possible in swiftly-travelling motors, 
and it was this, above everything else, that led to 
the downfall of De Wet. 


[: is not too much to say that military students 


A War of Petrol. 


The value of the motor in its various forms )4 
been no less clearly seen in the fighting in Flande’® 
Time and again the Allies have been able to tra®® 
port strong reinforcements from one position 
another as the dispositions of the enemy seemed *, 
render necessary. Probably a very different tal 
would have had to be told of the almost fran¥ 
efforts that have been made by the foe to ‘“ hae 
its way” to Calais had it not been for the ease 2” 
certainty with which the large fleet of motors". 
the disposal of the Allies has been handled. Th 
has been a war of oil no less than of flesh and blo?’ 
and as such it will probably go down to history; 
Not only has it been employed for the rapid 2” F 
sure transport of troops, but in so many otb 
directions that it is almost impossible to cou? 
them. Ammunition has, for instance, upon mat 
an occasion been conveyed to the firing line * 
motor omnibuses, while the magnificent respons 
that the British public has made to the appeal 
the Royal Red Cross Society for motor ambula?© 
has not only lightened the work of the Royal At™ 
Medical Corps at the front to an extent hithe 
unimagined, but has been the means of saving ne 
valuable lives by the rapidity with which the wound 
and sick can be transported to the base hospital® 
where they receive better and more careful atte? 
tion than is possible to devote to them in or 1% 
the firing-line. 


Aeroplane versus Zeppelin. 
e 


No less striking in the present war has been or 
advent of the airship and the aeroplane. Here : 
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Bry be _parenthetically pointed out that those 
m ish military students who have urged our Govern- 


a... to concentrate its attention upon the mono- 
shi © and the biplane rather than upon mammoth air- 
i: have been more than justified, since, so far- 
Mtn of the honours of the air have gone to the, 
the Planes and their allies the waterplanes, while 
Nothj vn vaunted Zeppelins have done little or 
= ng, though Germany even now cherishes 
of aehts of the mighty deeds that these new engines 
nel warfare are to perform over London on 
© undefined date in the future. The changes 
fa, *°Toplanes are going to effect in military war- 
guns €specially with regard to the disposition of 
bu and troops, cannot even now be clearly seen, 
Sions ‘re can be no doubt that upon several occa- 
Strate during the campaign in Flanders both the 
have . and the tactics of the contending armies 
infor een almost completely altered because of the 
¢ on that the air scouts have been able to 
*y to their respective headquarters. 


A War of the Spade and Pick. 
the @2@ps, however, the most striking thing about 
te nt war has been the utter absence of 
Nder es" in the form in which these are usually 
eng and the substitution of what may 
The red be termed siege operations in their stead. 
Mitte ght for Calais, for instance, has lasted inter- 
ety for close upon three months, and the 
that Ce that has been made by either side during 
% ime has been almost negligible, a few yards 
has 2 being regarded as quite notable. Each side 
ee Strongly dug itself into the positions it has 
q peed that it can only be moved from them by 
ing 7.°' Even weeks of constant sapping and batter- 
Tegan, artillery of a nature that had formerly been 
fi €d as only necessary when a regularly forti- 
ag Position was being assaulted. This has been 
oy, a war of the spade and the pick as it has 
of the rifle and the gun. 


Sub x 
marine versus Dreadnought. 


“Sag Sea the recent controversy as to the value 
the «_ ty of building super-Dreadnoughts in view of 
the ,“t that a single submarine, costing not a tenth 
ney, might easily send a Dreadnought to the 
th has been solved in striking fashion. While 
Sea, »» Taft have had a certain effect in the “ narrow 
battle ag inability to cause any real harm to a 
Vessel eet has been conclusively demonstrated, and 
8 ma of the largest size have shown that they can 
hay Reeuvre as to leave a submarine comparatively 
top ‘gp when submerged, while they have been able 
the tng Such a rain of fire into its vicinity as to make 
Admit, tine seek speedy refuge in retreat. It is 
Tiffcuit » Of course, that a submarine is a most 
Fleet target upon which to train guns, but our 
that = learnt to watch carefully for the ‘‘ wash ” 
leaves ne of these submerged vessels of necessity 
that ™ its wake, and to fire away steadily at 


Fy 
It 
the Dense Formation. 


No 
been matter that would already seem to have 
tion in red for all time is that the scattered forma- 
which British infantry goes into action is 
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vastly superior to the dense mass formation ad- 
hered to by the Germans, who have only latterly 
discarded their favourite theory that weight of 
numbers must ultimately win the day. British 
soldiers who passed through the South African War, 
and were subsequently privileged to witness the 
German Army on manceuvres, were convinced that 
Napoleon’s favourite dense massing of troops, es- 
pecially infantry, for the purpose of attack, was no 
longer tenable in these days of machine guns and 
magazine rifles, and their prediction has been proved 
up to the hilt by recent events. 


Adequate Artillery Support. 


Even the Germans have now been forced by 
dearly-bought experience to resort to a more open 
order of attack, and one no longer hears of dense 
masses of foot soldiers being literally mowed down 
by the weight and persistency of the opposing fire. 
On the other hand, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that infantry, both in attack and defence, can only 
hope to succeed when it is adequately supported by 
an ample force of artillery intelligently handled, 
and sufficiently mobile to be able to concentrate 
instantly at any portion of the fighting-line where 
its presence will prove most effective. 

In many other ways this has proved to be a most 
unique war. So far, the strategical incerest in the- 
western theatre of the war has not 1evealed any 
remarkable departures from tradition, and for a. 
period manceuvre-hattles have ceased in favour of 
a war of entrenchments. Manceuvre-battles are, 
however, still proceeding on the eastern front, 
where strategical railways have played a larger 
part than in any previous war. What the future 
may bring forth no man can say, but enough has 
been said to indicate how this struggle has materially 
modified the dicta of all previous campaigns. 


General Foch, upon whom the King recently con- 
ferred the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath for 
his brilliant services on September 6 and 8. 


A Floating Home. 
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This pleasing photograph shows a girl refugee on one of the may 
barges which have been moored on the Seine, Marne, and Aisne fo 
the temporary accommodation of the homeless. 
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A Canadian machine-gun section. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


ITHIN the past few months Mother Bri- 
tannia has evolved from her sons a new 
army in more senses than one. Just what 
nges are cannot be wholly grasped by those 
timate with soldiers and soldiering. Indeed, 
ifferg to understand how greatly the new army 
lectio from the old, a man must have military recol- 
Which | that go back to the days of the old Martini, 
habit kicked like a pom-pom, and sergeants who 
in , ally used profusely embroidered language 
the ‘ Tessing their men on the drill ground. What 
Sergeants could not tell a man about himself 
it | ardly worth knowing. And the way they told 
that a m “ words that burn ”’ merely, but in words 
Useq “aha and blistered—or did, until one got 
and Sea them. After that they worried nobody, 
as ey deemed this profusion of vitriolic comment 
bugie Ply “ part of the show,” on a par with the 
Squar Calls which emptied and filled the barrack 
© at different times of the day. 
; ig then did not bother overmuch about 
Ato, VY Atkins.” So long as he proved a docile 
trouble oe on parade, and did not give too much 
On,» © when off duty, he was allowed to “ soldier 
dy, Vth little interference from them. All routine 
The ;”@S gone through in a thoroughly routine way. 
Spirit. er of the thing was observed although the 
th Was neglected. At dinner-time the doors of 
Of ite Tooms banged open whilst the officer 
Was sh day just looked in. “ Any complaints ? ”’ 
®Nswer wed, but the officer never remained for an 
Ustitys to the question. ‘ Dinner rounds” was 
®bout €d to give soldiers a chance of complaining 
the , their food if they had cause to do so. But 
to be @2 who once ventured upon a complaint had 
‘con of the stuff of heroes if he dared to do it a 
bli time. Nevertheless, solid reasons for grum- 
thin *xisted often enough. If there was then any- 
Worse than Army cookery, it could only have 


the « 
Not Pr 
really 


been Navy cookery. In those days our fighting-men 
were not fed like fighting-cocks. Partly, this was 
due to a system that allowed all who had a hand in 
the business to get some pickings out of canteens 
and cook-houses. Quite fat and juicy, too, these 
pickings often were. 

In his leisure time Private Atkins had no other 
resort in barracks than the wet canteen, where bad 
beer was sold to him in two-handled quart mugs, 
cheaply as regards quantity, very expensively as 
iegards everything else. The more he drank of it, 
the better for those who raked in “ percentages ”’ 
from the brewers. Abstinence was not encouraged, 
because it was to nobody’s particular interest that 
he should be temperate. Outside, Tommy was not 
wanted amongst “bar parlour’’ company. If a 
soldier entered the better part of a licensed house, 
he would be contemptuously told by the divinity at 
the beer pumps to “ go round to the shades,”’ and 
there he would be shown the legend ‘“‘ Men in uniform 
not served here,’’ which flamed upon the walls of 
all the best bars. 

The truth of it was that popular opinion still 
inclined to the view of old Peninsula days that 
“ soldier ’’ and ‘‘ scallywag ’’ were practically synony- 
mous terms, and Tommy was treated accordingly. 
Even his own officers were infected by these ancient 
prejudices. They thought the “ rough tongue and 
big bludgeon ’’ method the ideal one of preserving 
discipline. In fact, they were subject to it themselves. 
When, under the influence of bad canteen beer or 
the “ boxing-glove ale ’’ sold to him outside, Tommy 
became drunk and quarrelsome, he was bundled 
into the guardroom with less ceremony than a sack 
of potatoes would be thrown into an outhouse, and 
next day the colonel laid a heavy hand upon him. 

Slowly things improved, for the general uplift in 
civilian life had its influence upon the Army. Old- 
timers began to grow fewer in the offrcers’ mess, and 
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] W Owing to the number of aeroplanes and motors now used at the front, 
The S etro ar. petrol has become an essential munition of the war. A Belgian petrol 
supply train is here shown, guarded by sentries. 


The work of filling petrol tins from the supply train and dispatching 


Power for Motors. them to the motor and aeroplane sections employs many men. The 


Germans are now experiencing a shortage of petrol. 
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BRITISH ARMY BADGES OF RANK. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. COLONEL. 


on Mmfluence decreased correspondingly. Various 
t bea started out to do things for the soldier, 
here what they accomplished did not amount to 
The real point of importance is that they 
T this was evidence of a growing tendency to 
- More consideration to Tommy. 
Sold; tually something happened that made the 
or = a person of consequence. He was wanted 
then en ting, and it was surprising how quickly folks 
Iscovered that Mr. Atkins was not such a bad 
‘ after all. As the need for his services grew 
Bood msistent, people began to find out Tommy’s 
bein ualities in a quite wonderful way. From 
« 8 “not such a bad chap” he speedily became 
Bree’ a good fellow,’’ then “‘ first-rate chap,” “a 
Publ; to his country,” and so on. At last the 
ie. began to get enthusiastic over him. The 
all. 8e flustered Tommy, who didn’t understand it 
More Ou see, all this time he was being more and 
its ed: and the country as a whole was having 
Bri a cy jogged to the fact that there was a 
for thi tmy somewhere about, and it was necessary 
1S to come up to expectations, or it would be 
Ward for Britain. 
it ess to say, the Army did what was required 
Who” and thenceforth there was always somebody 
did not forget. 
shake fo it is this war which has given the final 
life ; 0 the kaleidoscope, and has presented military 
tts true colours. No army in the world has 
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ever taken the field with a stronger feeling of com- 
radeship between all ranks than one finds in the 
British Army to-day. ‘‘ Each is for all, and all are 
for the State,’’ may truthfully be said of our troops. 
Officers treat their men splendidly, and the men are 
devoted to their officers. The old order has passed 
away entirely. Even in the new units that are 
coming into being one finds the same spirit. From 
the colonel downward the officers show the men 
every consideration. One no longer sees martinets 
drilling automata, but men handling men in a fine 
and manly way. All round, too, this newer and 
more just conception of the soldier has won accept- 
ance. Once and for all time we have shed the last 
lingering husk of prejudice against the scarlet coat 
and its wearer. Henceforth the soldier will take 


his rightful place in the public estimation as one of 
the most respected servants of the State. 
order changeth, giving place to new.” 


«The old 


No weekly illustrated periodical is more heartily 
appreciated by the men at the front and in the 
training: camps at home than ‘‘ The War.” At this 
season, when good resolutions are made, give an 
order to your bookseller to supply to some man 
who is fighting his country’s battles a weekly copy 
of ‘The War.” Your gift will prove a boon and 
a blessing during the long dull pauses of the 
soldier’s life. 
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THE BLUEJACKET’S DEVOTIONS. 


a reverent appeal to the God of Battles. 
Although enjoined by King’s 


”? 


f ROM all British warships there goes up daily 


Regulations, 
*‘ prayers’ is not regarded in the Navy as a mere 
incident of routine that has to be got through before 
the next job can be taken in hand, but as a thing 
imbued with spiritual significance, especially at the 
present time. 

Every morning officers and men turn aft and 
proudly salute the colours as these are hoisted— 
“played up” by the ship’s band. To sailors the 
White Ensign is something more than a bit of bunting. 
For them it is the emblem of their service, and 
symbolizes all the things they most esteem. In the 
rustling of its folds as the Ensign flutters in the sea- 
wind is a voice that speaks to all naval men of 
duty grandly done in days gone by, and of duty 
that must be done to-day, even though it demands 
of them the supreme sacrifice. 

Whilst watching the square of bunting waving in 
the air over the stern of his ship the man of imagi- 
native mind sees back to Trafalgar and beyond. 
Visions of sea fights long gone by come to him, with 
their suggestion of sea fights yet to come. And there 
are many imaginative minds in the Navy, for long 
familiarity with the sea develops this temper of 
mind ; it begets a habit of thought that goes deeper 
and ranges far wider than the more limited spiritual 
horizon of the average landsman. 

From this cause sailors as a class are of a senti- 
mental, somewhat mystical temperament. They 
feel and think over matters of which they hesitate 
to speak. . And largely from the same cause, too, 
the. men of the modern. fleet are fundamentally 
religious, however free and careless they may appear 
on’ the surface. In the long lone’ watches of the 
night ‘the distance between sea and sky narrows 
wonderfully. To a man gazing for hours on end, 


and amidst intense stillness, across the dark surfa©? 
of wide-spreading waters it seems but a little waY 
to the stars and what may lie beyond them, Tb? 
voices of the night whisper to him of these thing® 
ask questions, and suggest answers to his inquirins 
mind. Mental impressions thus received are i 
delible. They may sometimes be obscured, bU 
never wholly obliterated. One effect of this is 
make sailors accept religion as one of the great cet 
tainties of life. 

When at sea, in addition to the daily prayer 
a regular church service is held aboard all warship® 
every Sunday morning. Should there be no chap 
lain, the captain himself conducts the service. Chur¢ 
is “‘ rigged ’—to use a naval phrase—somewhere }” 
a sheltered position. In our illustration it is bei™® 
held on the leeward side of a pair of 13.5-inch gu®® 
and the pulpit is a raised part of the deck whet 
the fire hose lies. A more impressive service 0? 
could not find, despite its simplicity. Sailors atte? 
“church ”’ in heart as well as body. They are fot 
of such beautiful hymns as “ Almighty Fathe! 
strong to save,’’ and sing them heartily in a full 
throated bass that rolls away over the sea with tb® 
effect of a great organ swell. Often the diapas?” 
of wind and beating sea provides an accompa?! 
ment to the singing. The “ padre,” as sailors © 
their chaplain, knows each one of his congregatio® 
personally, for:is he not their daily friend and 42% 
viser? And his sermon is just a plain, straight 
talk about the things that matter, without a0 
rhetorical garnishings. Every one listens attentivelY 
to him, and stands with head bowed reverent! 
during the prayers. Then comes the closing hy™?, 
sung with whole-souled earnestness, the ‘‘ padre 
speaks the benediction, a quietly spoken order, and 
the congregation turns and marches silently awaY’ 
“Church ”’ is over. 
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Serbian artillery is here shown negotiating a stream. The Serbians 
have recently swept the Austrians out of Serbia, and have reoccupied 
their capital— Belgrade. 


Hopelessly defeated in Serbia, the Austrians are now making desperate 
attacks on the Russians in Galicia. Their Hussars are here seen ford- 
ing a Galician river. 
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LIGHTS OUT. 


for a too short delightful autumn month, 

three ‘‘ Northern Lights”’ are to be seen. One, 
of all Scottish lighthouses the most powerful, stands 
on the highest point of the low rocky island lying 
seven miles away; the others, not two miles from 
shore, stand east and west respectively of our small 
Forth-side watering-place. Eastward, facing the 
grim ruins of an old castle on the cliffs, a snowy 
tower nestles snugly on the lee side of the mighty 
gannet-haunted rock that rears its massive bulk 
four hundred feet above the sea. Westward, upon 
a less imposing though a broader and more roomy 
island, the third lighthouse rises from a building 
which forms dwelling-houses for the pair of keepers 
who, with wives and families, poultry, cats, and 
goats, pass fifty weeks each year in this secluded, 
isolated, and yet homelike spot. 

Nightly for many a year these three familiar beacon 
lights have flashed from dusk to dawn upon the sea. 
The one most recently constructed—that upon the 
gannets’ rock—has shone for some ten years ; while 
on the seven-miles-distant island the fine modern 
lighthouse, with its glare of electricity, its every 
up-to-date accessory, its staff of seven keepers and 
mechanics, its trim houses and gay gardens, only 
carries on the work of its still standing predecessor, 
the old squat square tower, from the roof of which a 
“flare”’ of burning coal first gave a smoky warning 
some two centuries ago. Proudly, night after night, 
these Northern Lights have answered to the promise 
confidently made on their completion, that on such and 
such a date and “every night hereafter ’’ should their 
warning flash be seen “ from the going away of day- 
light in the evening till the coming again of daylight 
in the morning.”’ With quiet confidence such prom- 
ises are made and duly kept. Even when needful 
alterations or repairs are made from time to time, 
a temporary substituted light is shown. There is 
allowed no break, no lack of continuity in the long 


| fare the East Bay, where stands our home 


chain of shining stars that nightly guide the seama? 
towards the haven where he fain would be. 

And then comes, suddenly and all unlooked for, 
war, and all the clockwork regularity of daily task 
punctiliously performed throughout long years a 
in a single moment out of gear. Only a brief hal 
dozen lines of Admiralty warning in the colum? 
of a newspaper—to wit, that on a certain cose 
“All aids to navigation, both by day and nig?” 
are liable to be removed.” A few short hours lat® 
the warning is put in force. We watch in vain ® 
sunset for the steady flash which seemed to notify 
departing daylight that its substitute had come ? 
duty and would keep its faithful watch till daw” 
Darkness, complete, unbroken, falls upon the tossiB 
waters; no beam lights a golden path upon ¢ 
heaving sea. - 

Few in comparison are ships upon these seas to 
night; few save the steel-clad dogs of war—gray 
forms, swift-steaming, ever watchful, ever eager a 
the fight. They take right willingly the risks of 
unbroken darkness, cruising up and down and to 7 4 
fro, with eyes and thoughts turned eastward towat 
an enemy that will not come out and fight. So beget” 
our thoughts are rather with the guardians of the? 
suddenly extinguished lights; guardians of thos 
now visible from where we stand upon the darken? 
lonely shore, and of another light still farther 1% 
—a stately century-old tower rising from a hid 


reef ten miles from shore; a reef which, bare at lo 


water, is covered by twelve feet of sea at flo?” 
Have we not spent long happy days—nights et F 
in that lonely tower, sharing the keepers’ mere 
their long dark watches, and their sports upon ‘ay 
reef at ebb of tide ? Have not our own hands proud b 
kindled into being the great light’s alternating fl4° 
of red and white at set of sun ? ful 
Gone now is the occupation of those watch 
guardians of the light, forbidden to fulfil the t”, 
for which, while on the “ rock,’ they live and ™? 
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Belgian children, ref- 
Paris, 
frequently found home- 
less and starving in the 


streets. Our artist here 
shows the transitory 
emotions of a _ poor 
child whose hunger has 


been satisfied. 
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and ‘ : ‘ é ; 
re ate their being. We picture them as seated 
le little kitchen living-room of that great tower, 


idle al . 
» Almost cs p beacon : 
the g st silent, utterly forlorn. 


wTs a1 . 
USS-\w ork, still go on. 


oN routine, 
acon lig 
ho More » 


idle eover it is “ Lights out ”’ for these forcedly 
do a lans in another and a wider sense. What 
fight wa as there at their lonely post, of the gr sat 
Ortnight which a world grows pale to day ? Each 
20th true it is true, comes the “‘ relief,’’ with tales 
Tead ac. and false from shore : read and reread and 

_ Sun the newspapers it brings. There is but 
The “on in the living-room that night. 

_4,. Ive stones, the polished panelling, will 
Or eee of gallant Belgium spoken, possibly 
or a hohe time since they were laid in place. hen 

ught, till the coming of the next “ relief, 


But to what end ? Abortive 
abortive discipline, if the bright 
ht which nightly crowned the tower shines 


a curtain falls; the tower’s occupants are dead to 
all that may be happening in the lands across the 
Strip of cold gray northern sea they know so well. 
They see the swift ‘ destroyers’? come and go, 
often no further than rifle-shot away. At noon each 
day, if a clear sky allows the autumn sun to shine 
upon the little mirror carefully adjusted in the lan- 
tern gallery, they heliograph a_ slowly - spelt - out 
message to the “ station’ keeper, and receive some 
brief communication in turn. But often the clouds 
gather while yet only half the longed-for news has 
been received. 

So, for my friends the lighthouse-keepers, these 
are doubly irksome days; their occupation gone, 
themselves still kept in darkness, idle at their posts. 
They can perhaps cap a line from Burns with any 
man; it might be some small consolation were 
they more familiar with that message from another 
poet—he who has told us that 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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OUR GUNNERS IN FLANDERS, — Wesncssisustan‘stee 


left is seen adjusting the 
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evritish 
Man 


artillerymen taking their ease during a lull in the fighting. Notice the sheepskin coats with which the men are 
ner in which the gun has been concealed from the observation of the ubiquitous flying men. The man on the 
Which will shortly be sent on its deadly errand. 
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CARING FOR THE WOUNDED HORSES: 


This photograph shows convalescent horses being exercised in a British camp of the Army Veterinary Corps. The extf4 
engaged in active service. The result is that our wastage is infinitely less than that of the enemy. The Germans reck? 
dead and 45 sick and wounded during 


The members of the Army Veterinary Corps are devoted to their work, and such is their care of the horses and theif 
skill in treating the sick and wounded that our resources are husbanded in a remarkable degree. Germany will soon b¢ 
at her wits’ end for remounts, but we are unlikely to suffer any such disability. 
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HE DUMB VICTIMS OF WARFARE. 


Ss 


ki 
~ tr : With which these dumb victims of warfare are treated is only equalled by the care taken of them when 
En oe aught-horse at the front to be twenty days. One of our columns, consisting of 1,000 horses, only lost 8 


Wo and a half months. 


are Vinter in Flanders has been very severe, and many of our men have been invalided home with frost-bite. 
‘sed in the trenches to supply some degree of warmth to the men who necessarily have to spend long 
Ours of inaction. Soldiers are here seen making charcoal with which to feed the braziers. 
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A reprisal dictated by chagrin. 
bombardment. 


REPRISALS 
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Our illustration shows the ruin wrought in Soissons by the last German 
‘‘Red ruin and the breaking up of laws” is the deliberate policy of the Huns. 


IN WAR. 


By Sir Ludovic Grant, Professor of Public Law 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


under the modern law of war, none has a 
stronger savour of barbarism, none is more 
repugnant to ordinary ideas of justice and fair play, 
none should be kept more rigorously within the 
narrowest bounds, yet none is more often or more 
terribly abused, than that which is known as 
Reprisals. This term is applied to more than one 
kind of international proceeding, but as the name 
of a particular war-practice it signifies the measures, 
in themselves illegal, which a belligerent adopts by 
way of requiting infractions of the laws of war on 
the other side, and checking their recurrence, and 
which he puts into operation, not against the actual 
authors cf the infractions, but against wholly inno- 
cent persons. MJeprisals, in other words, are the 
repression of illegality by means of illegality, and 
they are, besides, a species of vicarious punishment, 
and it is this latter feature which makes them so 
signally abhorrent. 
True, the law of war is not the only body of law 
in which vicarious liability finds a place. By the 
legal system of every civilized state responsibility 


()« all the practices which are permissible 


is fixed on certain classes of persons for acts which 
were in fact performed by others. Employ”. 
liability and the liability of living representativ’ 
for the acts of dead men may be mentioned 
examples. But in these cases the liability incut’” 
is a liability to pay compensation; it is not a. vd 
bility to suffer a punishment; and the occasi0 

on which penal measures are enforced against th? 
innocent under modern municipal law are so * 


and so special as to be practically negligible. 


The Lex Talionis and the Blood Feud. 


We must go back to the law of very primiti¥’ 
communities in order to find an institution wit? 
punitive character analogous to the reprisals 
modern warfare. Some writers profess to see 
reprisals a survival of the ancient lex talionis wh 
is incorporated in the oldest monument of Jew! 
law, the Book of the Covenant, in the familiar te*.” 
“Eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” etc., and which 
also briefly referred to in the earliest Roman ©? ‘i 
the Twelve Tables. But the /ex talionis, as we 8° 
in early Jewish and Roman law, apparently did 0 
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i 
iqvolve, or at any rate did not clearly involve, the 
sen of vicarious punishment, which is the very 
I Ce of reprisals. 
feyq ‘S.Tather, perhaps, the methods of the blood 
Of tribal societies which furnish the closest 
he el to the reprisals of civilized war. These 
ar He Of course, a species of retaliation ; for the feud 
Tiva) When one clansman had caused injury to a 
tig Clansman, and its primary aim was the inflic- 
fiber an equivalent injury. But according to 
Of ideas the kinsmen (within certain degrees) 
Built € actual author of the wrong were equally 
Upon with him, and vengeance might be taken 
the , 2Y of them. Solidarity of responsibility was 
Punigh enying principle of the feud, and hence the 
Ment dealt out was often vicarious. 

Wa *te than one theory has been put forward by 
Pacis. explaining reprisals and placing the terrible 
tha, °© On some rational basis. Some have argued 
Unde, 2-fulfilment by one belligerent of his duties 
beljj the law of war at once releases the other 
be Brent from his duties, and entitles him to 
«Pty lawlessly to his adversary. This explanation 
War 4, be accepted. If we turn from the law of 
the Ordinary municipal law, we do not find that 
dis Mfringement of the law by one citizen, to the 
as Vantage of another, entitles the latter, at least 
he Seneral tule, to perpetrate a similar infringe- 
bing + oainst the former, but merely that it entitles 
© claim redress. 


Paral] 
Ww 


&& 


py Ssities ” of War. 


Would true basis of the right of reprisal in war 
Whig, °Cem to be the grave disadvantage under 
lay, ® belligerent would lie were infractions of the 
Sut — an unscrupulous enemy suffered to pass with- 
to nonce. Obviously a belligerent must be allowed 
Nisq “vent his adversary from being a gainer by his 
"ebris = and from repeating his misdeeds, and 
dg Sate justified as a necessary means td these 
Dh Siz The “ necessity ” of reprisals has been em- 
Teog, -d Over and over again. All"the war manuals 
in yp tle it, and writers on international law are 
Sd dex habit of describing reprisals as ‘‘ the very 
the ‘i Or as “one of the most bitter’ of all 
Necessities’ of war. 


a volve Innocent Persons ? 

the It will be asked, Granted that infractions of 
Why ‘WS of war must be redressed and repressed, 
thep, nould the measures adopted for this purpose 
‘Qvo} «Ves take the form of infractions of law 
Ques4j,. 8 innocent persons? The answer to this 
the ty 1s furnished by the peculiar character of 
°f ing dy of rules for the regulation of the relations 
%f ., “Pendent states, known as International Law, 
Sf ‘ch the laws of war form part. As the states 
there World are under no common government, 
dw, . no machinery for enforcing international 
have t d so it is mainly by “ self-help ’’ that states 
Stat nd Obtain redress for their grievances. If one 
fan .JUres another in time-of peace, then the latter 
€ last resort, seek to get satisfaction by 
Staz,. © declaration of war. If, however, two 
are already at war and a breach of the laws 
: xq] °Ccurs, it is clear that this method of redress 

Uded. War, or threat of war, cannot be the 


” 
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‘sanction ’”’ for the laws of war. The Hague Con- 
vention respecting the Laws and Customs of Land 
War, 1907, does indeed provide that a belligerent 
who violates the regulations annexed to the Con- 
vention shall be liable to pay an indemnity ; but this 
pecuniary sanction is obviously of no value save 
for a belligerent who is strong enough to compel his 
adversary to pay. The only measures, then, which 
in all circumstances are available to a belligerent, 
when infractions of war law occur, are retaliation 
in kind; and as it may not be possible to reach the 
actual lawbreaker, there is nothing for it but to 
treat the whole enemy nation as jointly responsible, 
and to exercise reprisals upon innocent persons. 


Reprisals in the War of 1870. 


But while it has to be admitted that the total 
abolition of reprisals is impossible, experience has 
made it abundantly plain that the system is open 
to the gravest abuse. Every act of reprisal by one 
belligerent is only too apt to become an occasion 
for reprisals by the other belligerent, and so it often 
happens that the first reprisals in war, so far from 
checking illegality, prove to be the starting point 
of a long series of infractions of war law committed 
now by one side and now by the other. This un- 


happy state of matters was especially noticeable 
in the Anglo-American War, 1812, when, as Mr. 
Spaight graphically expresses it (War Rights on 
Land, p. 463, note), ‘‘ A ‘ vicious circle’ of reprisals 


A portion of the Emden after H.M.S. Sydney had 


finished with her. The sacking showninthe photograph 
protected wounded German sailors from the hot sun. 
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was established which neither side had the mag- 
nanimity to break.” Some of the barbarities in 
that war are cited in text books on international 
law as the stock examples of wanton vandalism, 
notably the destruction by the British of the Capitol 
and White House at Washington. Another war 
in which reprisals were carried to unjustifiable 
lengths on both sides was the Franco-German War, 
1870, as the following passage from Sir Henry 
Maine’s International Law shows :—‘‘ The French 
Government has published a curious volume, which 
reproduces all the placards which either they or 
others had affixed to the walls during the contest 
in France. At one point the Germans granted no 
quarter during an attack on a village, on the plea 
that twenty-five francs-tireurs (riflemen) had hidden 
in a wood near it, without any regular officer or 
uniform, and had shot down as many Germans as 
came within range of their guns. On another of 
these placards is a notice by a French officer to the 
Prussian commander of Chatellerault, in reference 
to the alleged resolve of the latter to punish the 
inhabitants of that place for the acts of some of the 
francs-tiveurs. ‘I give you my assurance, threat 
for threat, that I will not spare one of the two hun- 
dred Prussian soldiers whom you know to be in 
my hands.’ And indeed General Chanzy, himself 
a gallant officer in high place, wrote to the Prussian 
commander of Vend6me, and stated that he intended 
to fight without truce or mercy because it is a ques- 
tion now not of fighting loyal enemies but hordes 
of devastators.”’ Little did France dream then that 
the barbarous deeds of 1870 were to be hopelessly 
outdistanced by the reprisals of 1914. 


(To be continued.) 


the eastern theatre of war the snow lies deep, and icy winds sweep across the land. 
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OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION: 


No cavalry regiment has played a more heroic part 
in the present war than the goth Lancers. 
cover illustration this week pictures a gallant , 
unavailing charge which was specially alluded 
by Sir John French in the course of his dispat? 
dated September 7, 1914. On August 24, dur? 
the retreat from Mons to the Maubeuge positiO™ 
the cavalry was ordered to support the 5th Division: 
then in dire straits. ‘‘ During the course of de 
operation,”’ writes Sir John French, “ General 4 
Lisle, of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, thought he saW af 
good opportunity to paralyze the further advanc® 
the enemy’s infantry by making a mounted attack 
his flank. He formed up and advanced for this purp® 4 
but was held up by wire about five hundred yar ‘b 
from his objective, and the 9th Lancers and 18 e 
Hussars suffered severely in the retirement of re 
Brigade.”” Five days later the 9th Lancers ee 
again conspicuous in an incident which recalls t y 
famous episode at Balaclava, immortalized , b 
Tennyson. An enemy battery of eleven guns W" . 
was concealed in a wood was harassing our trooP 
and our artillery could make no impression ine 
them. The word was given, four squadrons of * g 
oth Lancers formed up, and with loud chee! é, 
charged across a field swept by shell and rifle m 
right up to the battery. Many fell by the W“7, 
and others were tripped up by the concealed be: 
in the long grass; but on they went, and the guns 
fell before their gleaming swords. The guns wat 
put out of action, and the troopers returned a™} 
a hailstorm of shell and bullets which assailed thes 
on both flanks. But for the remarkable herois™ 
Captain Grenfell, V.C., none would have survived: 


Our illustratio® 


shows how the Austrians use snowdrifts as trenches. 


THE 


HOW THE MEN 
AMUSE THEMSELVES. 


Jack’s the boy for work, 
Jack’s the boy for play,”’ 
Sa 
be, athe Song, and that couplet, doggerel though it 
quay tines a truth. Were Jack not able to play 
Woulg. 4S well as to work, life aboard our warships 
knoy, be almost intolerable just now. Nobody 
to . the Strain of war routine but those who have 
Who 7 it. Watching incessantly for an enemy 
Shion comes openly is much worse than con- 
there S fighting. The latter keeps one occupied, and 
Nableg a sustaining excitement about it which 
day aft men to go far and do much. But steaming 
.°t day through stormy seas—and the North 
“law stormy at this time of year—with an 
€sent uncertainty of when a submarine will 
. Or a mine get under the ship, puts men’s 
- Cers Of endurance to the severest test. Yet 
‘hough and men of our Grand Fleet are as happy as 
time they were on a “ hurrah” cruise in peace 
it, an, hatever may come along they are ready for 
dar, a? do not turn things about to look for the 


Pp 


Noth; 

Meang its helps more to sustain this cheery de- 
self * than the naval man’s aptitude for amusing 
the p.:,. Probably there is not a Dreadnought in 
800q en Fleet whose crew could not provide as 
Mysj,. ; entertainment as one gets at an average 

n ball. 
ate i tp Carrying about a thousand hands there 
ally a number who can furnish quite good 
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OF THE FLEET 


“turns,”” and are always ready to do so. Many 
ships, in fact, organize variety troupes, who give 
entertainments ashore for charity, as well as afloat 
for their own messmates’ amusement in peace time. 
Amateur theatricals flourish vigorously in the Fleet. 
Sometimes the play is written as well as produced 
aboard. At other times some well-known piece, 
such as “‘ The Geisha,’’ is presented. In these the 
female parts are taken by young officers or sailors, 
and the»characters are “ cast’”’ on the democratic 
principle .of giving every man the part he is most 
capable of, never mind what his-rank may be. 

Amateur theatricals, however, are not possible at 
this time. But the “ talent ’’ is there, so are some of 
the “‘ props,’”’ and both are utilized to help in making 
long hours at sea drag less wearily. Amongst the 
relaxations now in vogue in the wardroom are 
occasional fancy dress dinners. Usually these are 
held to celebrate some event, such as the anniver- 
sary of a commissioning. 

Officers at these dinners wear various costumes, 
and after “The King’ has been honoured (the 
Navy drinks this toast sitting) the fun begins. Of 
this one need say no more than that the occupants 
of a wardroom are all high-spirited young fellows, 
making merry under somewhat difficult circumstances 
—imagination can picture the rest. Deck tennis, as 
shown above, is also played by the officers whilst 
waiting for the Germans to come out. 

Within the gunroom there is always gaiety, war 
or no war. Here live the sub-lieutenants, middies, 
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and the other junior offrcers—the most irrepressible 
and mischievous lot in a ship. Tradition assigns 
this character to the gunroom, and always tradition 
is abundantly justified by the present events—the 
gunroom sees to that. Now the gunroom has many 
recreations, none being of the soft and easy type. 
“Swing the monkey” is amongst the most ancient, 
and our budding Nelsons spend many a lively half- 
hour at this. One youngster is suspended by a rope 
round his waist, and is armed with something that he 
can hit out with, usually a rope’s end. As he swings 
about the others strike at him with knotted hand- 
kerchiefs or pieces of rope, and he tries to hit them 
back. Whenever a boy is hit he becomes “ monkey ” 
in turn, and so the fun goes hilariously on. 

Sailors have a somewhat similar game, which they 
call ‘‘ baiting the bear.” 
A blindfolded man is tied 
up on some part of the 
deck and a length of 
knotted rope given him. 
Dodging about at the end 
of his tether he strikes 
out with the rope’s end, 
and, of course, has to bear 
the buffeting back of the 
men who surround him. 
Possibly this is not ex- 
actly a recreation one 
would choose for a draw- 
ing-room; but it is a fine 
blood-stirring exercise in 
the biting North Sea air, 
and a welcome enough 
relief after a night beside 
the guns. Anyway, it 
gives plenty of fun. Box- 
ing is also very popular 
aboard ship. One thing in 
its favour these times is 
that very little trouble 
need be expended over 
arranging a bout. The 
men and their seconds 
find an open space on 
deck, and there the “ set 
to’”’ takes place with all 
due formalities, except 
that no ring is made. The 
noble art has always had 
many votaries in the Navy, though it was never more 
generally practised there than now, and the Navy 
turns out some really good boxers. Of course, the 
“trial by combat’”’ way of settling differences has 
always been in vogue in the Fleet. There is always 
space in the bag flat to settle a difference, and plenty 
willing to stand by and see the argument fairly 
concluded. 

Pianos have mostly been “ ditched.’’ Some few, 
however, survive, and where there is a piano there 
is always the chance of a dance or a sing-song, 
In the Navy the hornpipe is out of fashion. Though 
some few are able to step it, both officers and men 
now prefer round dances in which all can join. 
Lack of women presents no difficulty, as one half 
the dancers “ take the lady,’”’ as it is termed. Naval 
men are very partial to this recreation, and the 


Fresh meat for the ship’s larder. 


kind of weather prevails no upper-deck recrea 
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Very 


majority of them are quite good dancers. 
“a 


often the gramophone supplies the music for 
set ’’ when no other instrument is available. The! 
are scores of gramophones in the Grand Fleet. 0% 
the lower deck they are especially popular, 4” 
there numbers of them daily grind out all sorts of 
records from Caruso to Harry Lauder. Howev@’ 
the most favoured selections are humorous song* 
particularly the latest ‘ hit on the halls,” for Ja 
likes this sort of thing much better than he doe? 
grand opera. It is more strongly reminiscent 
home and the much-appreciated leave peri 
ashore. 

At least one ship in the Grand Fleet carries . 
cinematograph, and her crew are enabled to “‘ to gO 
the pictures”’ in their off-time. Many of the film® 
shown are of an instruc!) 
ive character, and de 
with various naval su?” 
jects. Others are simp 
amusing, and make ® 
pretence of being anyth1® 
else. So popular is th? 
cinema that other shiP® 
are copying the idea, 2? 
the time is not far dista® 
when every big ship a 
His Majesty’s Navy W* 
carry its own living Pp! 
ture outfit. As there 
thousands of men to cate 
for, it is quite possi 
that the film-renting fir™ h 
may ere long find it w ‘ 
while to include the? 
naval cinemas in the 
business schemes. card 
are permitted aboard sbiP” 
though playing for mone) 
is strictly forbidden; 4" 
in these times bridge © 4 
ables the sailor to whi 
away many an hour wht 
other pastimes would b 
difficult to follow. F 

Where some of 0 
ships are patrolling, a 
seas often run so hié P 
that. they wash down a 
bridges, and when wi 

tioP 
are possible. It is then that the ventriloquist, a 
other ‘‘ talented amateur,” comes in useful. es 
these there are quite a number in the Fleet, wt 
varying accomplishments. Some copy a well-kn? 40 
music-hall performer, and quite often they | + 
this extremely well. For instance, one bluejac# if 
is a sort of naval Houdini. He frees hims i 
from manacles, and does other tricks @ la Houd} re 
with astonishing cleverness. Such a turn as o 
always finds favour on the lower deck, and t Gl 
sailor “‘ handcuff king” never lacks an apprecia¥” 
audience. Other tars are ventriloquists, and th® is 
always possess a proper ‘“‘ bag of tricks,” for it 968 
characteristic of the sailor that whatever he ©, 
he does thoroughly. Should he take up conjure 
he will get the outfit and do the thing in style. 
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Coaling the Scharnhorst. 


| LAYS OF THE FLEET. 
V.—_COAL! 


Signal: ‘ Ships will complete with coal on arrival.” 


Coal ! Coal! Coal ! 
It’s work for men and every soul. 
Man and boy, whose limbs are sound, 
Must take his part and pull his pound. 
Coal ! Coal! Coal ! 


Dig! Dig! Dig! 
The black hordes, dressed in coaling rig, 
Sweat and curse the aching pain, 
As backs are bent and muscles strain. 
Dig! Dig! Dig! 


Fill! Fill! Fill! 
Right to the mouth, and none must spill, 
Or else the hoist is short of weight, 
And so will spoil the coaling rate. 

Fill! Fill! Fill! 


Strop ! Strop ! Strop ! 
It’s bad work if the whip must stop 
While deft hands run the greasy strand 
Through hempen loop or iron band. 
Strop ! Strop ! Strop ! 


Heave ! Heave! Heave ! 
The winches creak as coal bags leave 
The stifling hold, and swing right in 
Amidst the barrows, dust, and din. 
Heave ! Heave! Heave ! 


Dump ! Dump ! Dump ! 
The deck rebounds to every thump ; 
The strop is seized and soon unhooked ; 
The bags are counted quick and booked. 
Dump ! Dump ! Dump ! 


Load ! Load! Load ! 
And quickly too it must be stowed ; 
The barrows slip amongst the slime, 
The runners sweat in rain and grime. 
Load ! Load! Load! 


Run! Run! Run! 
Though every load feels like a ton, 
They must go on without a stop, 
Hurrying coal to bunker top. 
Run! Run! Run! 


Tip! Tip! Tip! 
Fach bag, upturned at bunker lip, 
Hurls and rattles down the hole 
The filthy dust and lumps of coal. 
Tip! Tip! Tip! 


Stow ! Stow! Stow ! 
The sweating stokers down below 
Square off quick the jet-black stream, 
Stowing close to every beam. 

Stow ! Stow! Stow ! T. B.D. 
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The Public Schools battalion in training at Epsom. 


THE FRENCH AT FISHGUARD. 


“ Russians in England;” it has nothing to 

do with the myth of the Archangels from 
Muscovy, which has died so hard. It is a story of 
a little known but veritable French invasion of our 
country which took place a century ago. We are 
at present, and we mean to be for all time to come, 
such friends with France that international jealousies 
will not be stirred by its recall. 

It is still, we fancy, disputed by historians whether 
the vast force gathered by the great Napoleon at 
Boulogne in 1805 was really meant for an invasion 
of our shores, or only an item in a vast game of 
bluff, intended to divert attention from plans else- 
where. It may be that invasion by our present foe 
is still to come; if so, we hope to face it, as we are 


N«: this is not a sister legend to that of the 


The top of the box in which the German officer Otta Koehn vainly 


attempted to esca 


to the Fatherland. When the box was returned 
to Dorchester Camp it had a hilarious welcome. 


now facing such a possibility, with steady and u?” 
flinching eyes. The camp of Boulogne is a fact 9 
history, and the coming of a foe to-morrow or ne* 
year finds its due place in daily talk. Less thought of, 
because known to few, is the abortive landing 9 
some fifteen hundred Frenchmen on the coast ? 
Pembrokeshire at the close of the last century bU 
one. . 
Every year more and more bathers flock to Good- 
wick, a small village on the Pembroke coast; bot 
Irish mail boats and Atlantic liners call at Fis 
guard pier. It is the place at which no small prop0™ 
tion of Americans first set their foot on English soil ' 
and, curiously enough, it was a soldier from tb? 
States who was at the head of the invading force. 
On February 22, 1797, a little girl of nine year? 
old was driving home her father > 
cows from pasture at the close 9 
day. Her name was Nelly Philip 
and she died, more than a centen@ 
rian, not quite twenty years ag? 
As the child trudged behind het 
charges, on the turf that clothes th® 
summit of the rugged cliffs, she saw 
three frigates and another vess 
standing close inland, Others, to 
saw them; and one man, althoug 
the ships showed English colour: 
knew them to be French. As, t02 
the English colours were haule 
down, the dreaded tricolour usurp® 
their place. The French had come! 
The fishermen and villagers fle 
inland, taking with them horse 
cattle, and such household goods 2° 
might most readily be moved. 
night the French had landed u® 
opposed, but lacking their artillery- 
Theirs was a motley force. Thel® 
general, Tate, was an Americal: 
while many officers were Irish bY 
blood. Of the fifteen hundred rank 
and file, six hundred only wer? 
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‘ained Soldiers ; a band of liberated convicts formed 
te-g arger half. Their uniforms were English, but 
in e, €d ; no doubt the uniforms of English prisoners 

€ hands of France. 


a “aj motley though the force might be, it formed 
‘abe menace to that quiet corner of the land. 
“ebay throughout the neighbourhood were 
Sight tee” militia, volunteers—in all some seven or 
€o hundred men. But time was needed ere they 
am e Summoned, and meanwhile the French had 
— in safety for the night. The house still 
He ,» Where General Tate took up his quarters. 
the rae no doubt to his surprise, good claret in 
Ins. 
to ut On the following morning two things happened 
Britign oY the would-be conquerors; the local 
Way forces gathered, and the French ships sailed 
to so The explanation of this latter move is still 
invagie, but naturally it materially modified the 
ng general's prospects, and exercised no small 
truce Upon the terms which he proposed. A flag of 
Of + 4trived at the headquarters of Colonel Knox, 


Pro he Pembrokeshire Militia, bearing the very mild 
Bi that the French should be sent home in 
‘sh bottoms and at British cost |! 


Also trie good colonel was a man of mettle, and he 
tha, €rstood the game of bluff! His answer was 
thar;  Xpected unconditional surrender; failing 
Of oan attack the French troops with a force 
to « ~/ty thousand men! Wishing, like Pooh-Bah, 
bal Slve an air of verisimilitude to an otherwise 
hal¢ oe unconvincing narrative,’’ he explained that 
Present this wholly imaginary force was already 
Were with him, while the remaining ten thousand 
ast coming up. 
cone seemingly lay quiet in their quarters 
furth, ider their position until evening, when a 
<T ultimatum was delivered to them by Lord 
Shi, 1?’ Who had now come on the scene. His lord- 
Was polite but peremptory, as his letter shows, 
Co mate —The superiority of the force under, my 
m ep, which is hourly increasing, must prevent 
Fin ing upon any other terms except those of 
War ©, '€Qdering your whole force as prisoners of 
“8 alae fully into your wish of preventing an 
SUtre,g 'Y effusion of blood, which your speedy 
You +, —- an alone prevent, and which will entitle 
Of titish consideration which it is ever the wish 
are inte troops to show an enemy whose numbers 
and lor. The major will deliver you this letter, 
Shall expect your determination by ten o’clock. 
‘“ CAWDOR.” 


As 
Mornin reer and still sharper letter followed the next 
The es and it brought the business to an end. 
am, _2Ch marched out from their quarters without 


* colours, formally surrendered, and the due 


toz 
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Patriotic toys greatly in demand during the 
present-giving season. 


capitulation was drawn up and signed at Fishguard, 
in the “‘ Black Bull” inn. 

Dear to the local heart, and at least ben trovato, 
is the quaint legend of the ruse by which the French 
commander was impressed with an exaggerated 


notion of the force opposed to him. At that date 
the ordinary dress of Welsh country-women con- 
sisted of a red cloak and a beaver hat. Gathering a 
score or two of sturdy dames in this costume, either 
Colonel Knox or Lord Cawdor—history is somewhat 
hazy on this point—caused them to march across a 
distant point of which the French had an uninter- 
rupted view. Then the procession dipped into a 
hollow, doubled back, and reappeared; and so da 
capo. To the discouraged Tate it seemed that 
British infantry were pouring down in an unending 
stream on his deserted band. 

All ended, curiously enough, with marriage bells 
for two at least of the invading force. The French 
prisoners were confined in various local strongholds ; 
some near Pembroke, where some women were em- 
ployed about the gaol. Two of these Pembroke 
maidens lost their hearts to Frenchmen, and connived 
at their escape. One pair returned in after years, 
and settled down in Pembrokeshire for life. 


oor 
ews 2Phs from Alfieri appear on pages 3, 8 (2), and 26; from Record Press on pages 4 12, and 24 (2); from Central 


“ > 
- ang A ages 6, 7, 13 (5), 16, 17, 23, and 28; from Sport and General on pages 9 (6) and rr; from Bennett on pages 
"ess iy, Jrom Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd., on pages 11 and 18; from I *hotopress on pages 14 and 15; from Topical 
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Services, but also in the organization and development 
(through its country branches) of the fruit and vegetable 
Mdustries. In this direction it expects to be able to assist 
© refugees in this country by utilizing the services of such 
°f them as are skilled gardeners, but not where it may result 
the displacement of home labour. 
th Onations to the committee’s funds should be sent to 
‘ € treasurers, Messrs. Jackson Pixley and Company, Char- 
*red Accountants, 58 Coleman Street, London, E.C. Only 
ep and vegetables in first-class condition, and most care- 
Ully Packed, should be sent. All gifts should be sent by 
890ds train and marked “ at owner’s risk,” thus securing 
abi railway carriage rates. In every case a post card 
Suld be sent to the committee’s office address, advising 
€ dispatch of each consignment. 
he following fruits and vegetables are required :— 
F ruit—Apples, pears, walnuts, and quinces. 
Vegetables. —-Potatoes, onions, carrots, beets, turnips, and 
annie. Onions are particularly recommended. Potatoes 
“Onions may be sent in sacks, but all other vegetables (and 
Fults) should he packed in boxes, barrels, or crates. 
Teen vegetables will all be accepted (separately packed) 
the supply of hospitals and army camps. 
th he name and address of the sender should be stated on 
© outside wrapper or on a tie-cn label of each package, 
gether with the class and approximate quantity of each 
rcel’s contents. 
Hy, dresses : The Vegetable Products Committee, Alderman’s 
Sain Alderman’s Walk, London, E.C. (Central Depot, 
a Warehouse, Paddington Goods Station, London, W.) ; 
: VEerE, Beatty’s Yacht, South Queensferry, Scotland. 
vet S, HELP FOR THE.—It is early yet to speak of 
rans of the war, but the public can assist the veterans 
au we and the veterans to be, by supporting their own 
ce either by contributing to the funds or by finding em- 
Yment for members of the veterans’ corps. The club is 
— institution for the comfort of ex-service men, while 
. 1 serving may join. The men of the corps are ready to 
& yauPloyed in almost any way, from ‘“‘ accountants’’ to 
“8 Achting stewards.’ Men leaving the service turn to the 


for 


lc 
Odging, instead of wandering helplessiv in streets or shelter- 


Veteran Club, 47 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Of this ARY SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU.—The address 

“na bureau is 1 Stafford Mansions, Stafford Place, Palace 
Vor » London, S.W. 

there ER TRAINING CORPS.— All over the country 

Ioreeg men in the very prime of life chafing at the inaction 
be ac upon them by the fact that they are just too old to 
thou Cepted as recruits in the Army; there are men who, 
8h of the prescribed age, have been rejected because of 


So: ; 
ee Slight physical defect; there are men who, though 


Vor sites } 


they Must admit that they are ‘‘ middle-aged,” feel that 
ot * hehe give as good an account of themselves as many 


youngsters; there are men who, though they know 
€y have not the vigour to-day which they had ten 
480, yet feel that what they have would be of some 
. © the country, and ought to be spent in its defence. 
th W are these to help? The answer is, “ By banding 
Sines #3,.<° together into volunteer training corps.” Ever 
Tittee € beginning of the war a large and representative com- 
it is as been at work encouraging this movement, and now 
Teceived the recognition of the Government. It is 
To thi as the Central Association Volunteer Training Corps. 
S body the War Office will apply when it wishes to draw 
by the © magnificent reserve of force which can be supplied 
Corps Shanadle-aged men of the country. [In every locality a 
Ould be formed, and affiliated to the Central Association. 


tha 
Ve : th 


Seryj, 


Su 

SGEstEp RuLES FOR CORPS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
VoLuNTEER TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 
Corps affiliated with the Volunteer Training 


ra Each 
Ciati ‘ P 
‘ation should have a committee of responsible men to 


ka. 


see to the proper management and organization of the 
corps. 

2. Each corps should make it a primary duty to encourage 
recruiting in the Regular and Territorial Army, and only 
such men shall be accepted as can satisfy the responsible 
officer that he is unable, from age or other disability, to join © 
the Regular forces. 

3. Preliminary training should be confined to teaching the 
elements of drill as explained in “ Infantry Training, 1914,” 
published by Wymans, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 

4. Rifles for drill purposes should be discarded rifles, and 
should be kept at the drill centre under proper control. 

5. Shooting should be taught at miniature rifle ranges, 
properly licensed for the purpose, and the teaching should be 
under the control of a properly qualified officer. 

6. Men joining the corps should be expected to remain 
members until the end of the war, and endeavour to make 
themselves efficient in elementary drill. Forty drills should 
entitle the men to a certificate for proficiency in drill, one 
hour’s drill counting as a drill. 

7. A proper register should be kept at the headquarters 
of each corps, giving age, occupation, and previous military 
experience, which should show the reason for recruits not 
joining the Regular forces. 


RECOGNITION OF VOLUNTEER CoRPs. 

In answer to a number of questions as to Government 
recognition of voluntary associations for national defence, 
the Under-Secretary for War (Mr. Tennant) said, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1914, that such voluntary associations should affiliate 
themselves to the Central Association Volunteer Training 
Corps, under the following conditions. The question whether 
these associations will be recognized as combatant in the 
event of invasion is still under consideration. 


War Orrice, Lonpon, S.W., November 19, 1914. 

My Lorp,—In confirmation of the arrangements made 
with you in various interviews, I am commanded to inform 
you that the Army Council are prepared to grant recognition 
to the Central Association Volunteer Training Corps as long 
as a responsible officer approved by the War Office is its 
adviser, and the council will extend that recognition to such 
volunteer forces and rifle clubs, etc., as may become affiliated 
to your association and decide to abide by your rules. The 
following rules have been framed as the conditions under 
which the Army Council are prepared to grant recognition 
to your association, and to those which may be affiliated 
thereto :— 

1. It is to be clearly understood that only the names of those 
can be registered who are not eligible through age to serve 
in the Regular or Territorial Army, or are unable to do so for 
some genuine reason which must be recorded in the corps 
register ; in the case of the latter, they must agree in writing 
to enlist if specially called upon to do so. 

2. No arms, ammunition, or clothing will be supplied from 
public sources, nor will financial assistance be given. 

3. There may be uniformity of dress among members of 
individual organizations, provided that no badges of rank are 
worn, and provided that the dress is distinguishable from that 
of Regular and Territorial units. 

4. Members of recognized organizations will be allowed to 
wear as a distinctive badge a red armlet of a breadth of three 
inches, with the letters “‘G.R.” inscribed thereon. The badge 
will be worn on the left arm above the elbow. 

5. The accepted military ranks and titles will not be used 
or recognized, and no uniform is to be worn except when 
necessary for training. 

6. No form of attestation involving an oath is permitted. 

7. It will be open to Army recruiting officers to visit the 
corps at any time, and to recruit any members found eligible 
for service with the Regular Army whose presence in the corps 
is not accounted for by some good and sufficient reason. 

A circular letter, of which a copy is attached, is being sent 
to all those corps which have applied to the War Office on 
various questions dealing with their formation—I am, my 
Lord, your lordship’s obedient servant, R. H. Brave. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Desborough, k.c.v.o. 
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Application for further particulars should be sent to Central 
Association Volunteer Training Corps, Judge’s Quadrangle, 
Royal Courts of Justice, London, W.C. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS.—There are few regiments or branches 


of His Majesty’s land forces wherein boys of the ‘‘ Waifs and 
Strays” are not doing their duty to the country; and per- 
haps there is no home under this society, from Whitley Bay 
to Newquay, from Dolgelly to Hunstanton, which has not 
supplied a Jack to support the honour of the *‘ King’s Navee.” 
On the outbreak otf the war the society found itself with a 
family of nearly five thousand waifs on its hands, none of 
whom it could think of sending back to the old life. 

As a national and patriotic association, it could do nothing 
less than offer homes, to its utmost capacity, to ‘‘ emergency 
cases”? caused by the summons of a parent or brother to the 
front. Serious cases needed immediate succour, and were 
in some instances veritable rescues. It has been a grave 
additional responsibility to undertake, but the society has 
felt it could rely for funds upon the generosity of friends who 
trust its experience. And hitherto the society’s reliance on 
their support has not been misplaced. The ‘“ War Emergency 
Appeal,” issued early in August ry14, met with a good response; 
but notwithstanding this the society, while still cheery and 
hopeful, cannot but look forward with much anxiety to 
increasing calls. 

Who will help the homeless children ? 

Address: Waifs and Strays Society, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E. 


WAR HOSTEL FOR LADIES.—Much suffering among pro- 
fessional women exists owing to the war, their work in many 
cases having already ceased, or is paid for at a very small 
rate. A scheme is being started to provide for them a kind 
ot hostel, and a house for this purpose—17 Holland Park 
Gardens—has been lent for the duration of the war by Mr. 
Sandow. 

Here ladies will be able to live rent free, paying a small 
sum merely for board. The furniture has also been lent by 
Mrs. M. James Burn, and help in the matter of food is to be 
given by the National Food Fund. 

An appeal is now being made by the committee for blankets, 
linen, crockery, cutlery, plate, and kitchen utensils. Accom- 
modation will be provided for thirty gentlewomen, but before 
opening the hostel a small fund of about £300 will be required 
for working expenses. Each lady residing in the hostel will, 
it is expected, undertake a certain amount of housework, and 
a suitable superintendent will be installed. Goods are now 
being received at 17 Holland Park Gardens, and subscrip- 
tions by Miss E. Reynolds, 9 Gloucester Walk, Camden Hill, 
London, W. 


WOMEN: HOW TO FIND WORK.— All women desiring to 
serve their country at this critical time, and doubtful as to 
the best steps to take, are invited to call at the office of an 
immense organization devoted to the registration and distribu- 
tion of voluntary women workers throughout the metropolitan 
area. There are sixty-three branches, a central office, and a 
large clerical and organizing staff, so that ways of help can 
be found for all who apply. The central office is in com- 
munication with the various organizations engaged in relief 
and national work, and its women workers are in ceaseless 
demand. Volunteers and inquirers are welcomed by the 
officials, and can be assisted in obtaining training if they 
seek it, and will be given all advice as to how they can give 
their services most usefully. ‘‘ The right person in the right 
place,” is the motto of this women’s service organization, to 
which they add the maxim, ‘‘ Nobody in the wrong place;”’ 
thus voluntary workers are not allowed to displace those who 
should be paid; and, finally, they aim at finding “a place 
for everybody,” welcoming even the rawest recruits. 

Addresses: The London Society for Women’s Suffrage, 
N.U.W.S.S., 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; The Edin- 
burgh National Society for Women’s Suffrage, 40 Shandwick 
Place, Edinburgh. 


WOMEN: PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE.-—One of the most interesting organizations brought to 


: ; f 
WOMEN’S RELIEF .—-To give assistance to single wome® , 


existence by the war is a helpers’ corps, formed to aid Lord 
Kitchener’s demand for men. It undertakes simple recruiting 
—one helper has persuaded one hundred men to enlist. It pt© 
pares itself to undertake jobs which men when enlisted mus 
leave. To do this it conscientiously learns a trade, busines> 
or handicraft which it may be called on now or later to under 
take, and meanwhile by exercises, such as drilling, cycling, 
etc., it keeps itself fit and adds to its efficiency. 

“This corps aims at combining women,” writes the sect 
tary, ‘“‘ keeping them fit, making them efficient, and fin ly 
setting each unit of ten to work in the district or town ™ 
which it lives. This unit of ten is practically a committee 
It is self-governing, choosing its officers, and being only Le 
sponsible to the company officer (one to every ten units) 
appointed by headquarters. It works in harmony with the 
local authorities, one branch offering itself to undertake me? y 
jobs while at the war, another to take their places in any 
work of guarding property, etc., which it is permitted by i” 
Government to undertake, and yet another to try to enlis 
men to go. Schools and girls’ clubs have shown a great @© 
of interest in the matter, the physical training appea 
especially to them. Individual members of the public © 
be most useful in starting a unit of the corps in the tow™ 
village, or country district in which they live. One of 
aims of the corps is to encourage initiative, and another a 
include all creeds and opinions, also women of all stations- d 

“ Helpers joining for semi-military work will be expect® 
to undergo training in drill, marching, signalling, and other 
scout duties, also in the use of arms; so that, when traine® 
they may release men from such duties as the guarding bi 
railways and public buildings, and do home patrol and pick€ 
work, etc., and as a last resort defend themselves and th@ 
fellow women from barbarity: such duties to be undertake? 
only under the direction of local authorities or of the Gover® 
ment.” a 

Address : The Women’s Relief Corps, “ Harden,” 6 Kin’ 
Street, Southall. 


WOMEN’S EMERGENCY CORPS AND THE REFUGEE* 


the agency to co-operate with the Local Government Bo 
in dealing with the 29,000 Belgian refugees in Holland. 
refugees are to be brought to England, and Miss Vullia™¥’ 
the organizing secretary of the Women’s Emergency Corp 
to whom the care of the women and children has been assig?@”? 
has been in Holland to assist Dr. Farrar and Mr. Roentge?? 
in perfecting the organization for their reception in t 
country. 

Address : Women’s Emergency Corps, Old Bedford Colles” 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


—tThis corps has been appointed by the Government oe 
es 


. rs cs 
all nationalities, and women who are separated from the 


husbands, and in difficulty because of the war, is the objet 
of a special relief committee, to whom those should aPP. 
who wish to lend a hand to any case of distress. During P 
first months the great majority of the applicants were Go 
man or Austrian women, but there were also applicants 
French, Russian, Belgian, Danish, etc., nationality. A 1U" 
ber were given hospitality in different parts of the count 
Over five hundred young women have been sent to ¢ tia 
German frontier, under a conductor. Since the imprisons 
of men alien enemies, advice is given to the large nul ce 
of wives and families who are left destitute in conseque” 4 
of this action. Many of these wives are British born, e 
have lived in this country all their lives, but under the pre*® 
law are treated as alien enemies. p 

The committee’s conductor, coming through Flushiné of 
the day of the fall of Antwerp, saw tens of thousands ’ 
refugees streaming into that town. As a result of her reper 
the committee undertook to dispatch food and clothe of 
Belgians in Holland to help to meet the terrible need ane 
the refugees there, who have varied in number from a rill 
to three hundred thousand. Within the first three wee. 
some £1,200 was sent in cash, and over £2,000 worth of fori 
Warm underclothing, blankets, and money will be gratefU 
received. 


f 
The committee was formed at the Sutbieak of the we 
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b 
oe International Women’s Suffrage Alliance, of repre- 


‘ty ‘ves of many societies working for women in distress. 
fies, Well the field is covered may be judged by the list of 
Studied con ations. Its international character will be 
Comm with interest :—American Women Revidents’ Relief 
Germ Ittee 3 Association of German Governesses ; British- 
de es, Friendship Society ; Civil Union; Consulat Général 
. Qce a Londres, Comité d’Assistance aux Familles des 
Commit Francais; English Goethe Society; Emergency 
* Frage tee of the Society of Friends ; Francis Josef Society : 
D; ee verein fiir Innere Mission; Friends of Foreigners in 
SS; International Woman Suffrage Alliance; Lyceum 
+ Nternational Board; Union internationale des amies 
tion, J€une fille ; World’s Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
of titres ; International Women’s Relief Committee, Offices 
wi don ational Suffrage Alliance, 7 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
0 i 
foe's VOLUNTEER RESERVE.—This reserve has been 
Lady “ew a branch of the Women’s Emergency Corps, with 
avera ee ereaeh as colonel-in-chief, and the Hon. Evelina 
m eld as honorary colonel. The corps will &hrol qualified 


is} . 
i Siena tt cyclists, and aviators, and will also specialize 
age : = 
om for recruits is eighteen to forty; a medical ex- 
ho lon has to be passed. For particulars, apply to the 


n, 
London wat” Old Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, 


00 
LLEN GLOVES FOR THE TROOPS.—According to 
of rid Orders promulgated on December 10, 1914, the issue 
in addi: of woollen gloves or mits per man is authorized, 
Sen ton to the scale of necessaries, for all troops serving 
©, Including the Territorial force. In the case of the 
a € issue will, as far as possible, be arranged by county 
Seale Pegg Woollen gloves or mits will be included in the 
Join th Clothing to be taken by each soldier proceeding to 
funq ,° Expeditionary Force. The Grand Duke Michael’s 
Men Sie the supply of woollen gloves and mittens for the 
Aq eae ots to £9,900. 
wets W : Grand Duke Michael, 39 Portland Place, Lon- 


wee FOR WOMEN: THE NATIONAL AID CORPS.— 
in thee 4NXious to do voluntary national work, more especially 
8 Pp eta of women and children, will find an outlet for their 
Spegia) _°S.if they apply to the National Aid Corps. Some 
Woma,, Cr of help during the national crisis awaits every 
ate th Among the forms of service here opened to helpers 
‘ad following :— 
and = at depots for providing meals and advice for nursing 
one ectant mothers. 
Necess; N connection with the Care Committees for feeding 
Wi] CUS school children. Mrs. Turner, 33 Park Lane, 
SerVigg 8lad to receive names of all who will give personal 


Seeing a this respect. The After Care Committee work, in 
bu cca welfare of young girls who have left school, 


Fearn om no suitable employment can be found, will 
Wire the sérvices of volunteers. 

Camest ets organizations, and all prominent women, are 
0 nae, Warned against the selfishness of allowing their 
Way 9 — desire to give voluntary service to stand in the 
Rot Tade orders. There is one form of work which does 
ram much organized trade. This is the making of 
foroa .® for the children of the very poor. Such people are 
CUE do ° clothe their children in second-hand clothes or to 
Children their own and older people’s garments for their 
Ma pr With a concerted effort it is possible to utilize 
ang eal way our immense amount of voluntary work, 
this &% Clothe completely the elementary school children of 
bagi ; “ntry for the winter for the first time on a satisfactory 
‘Inpie Such clothes made, in sets of five garments, on a 
We and hygienic pattern and very attractive in appearance, 
Pa rr, Seen in the corps’ workroom at Edgware Road. 
Of fo, Patterns of these may be had in three sizes for children 
fficg ’ S€Ven, and ten years, at one shilling the set, at the 
A Obert Street, or at the workroom, ¢/o Mrs. Arthur, 
Tech Agency, 21 Edgware Road. All such garments 


WORKROOMS, HOW TO START. 


8, first aid, cooking, riding, driving, etc. The 


are received at the office, and distributed in connection with 
the Care Committees’ supervision, or by persons well versed 
in such organization, so that pawnbrokers may be notified 
not to accept them as pledges. All branches of the workers 
to act in harmony with the relief work of boroughs and wards 
so as to avoid confusion and overlapping. 

The fundamental base of all effort of this kind is necessarily 
the supply of nourishing food, and this has accordingly been 
kept wellin mind. Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Carey have started 
a cheap restaurant where vegetarian meals will be obtained 
for a halfpenny and a penny each. These meals may either 
be eaten on the premises or taken away. 

In South Hackney a training centre is opened for the manu- 
facture of soft toys. Many thousand pounds’ worth of these 
goods come from Germany, and it is hoped here not only to 
afford relief, but also to provide unskilled women with a trade 
which may later be the nucleus of a home industry hitherto 
widely practised in Germany. 

Address: National Aid Corps (The Women’s Freedom 
League), r Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


““ What can we do for the 
unemployed women and girls in our district ? Every day,” 
says Miss Mary Macarthur, hon. secretary of the Central 
Committee on the Employment of Women, “ this question 
is being asked. Hundreds of letters are received at the 
comunittee’s offices from clergymen and missioners, mayoresses, 
and private individuals telling of the distress in their dis- 
tricts, and of their anxiety to do something for the women 
and girls. People know that machinery exists for starting 
relief workrooms, but many do not exactly know how to 
set it going.” 

This is the wav of it :— 

“ First, they should satisfy themselves on one point : Has 
every effort been made to secure employment for the workers 
in a regular trade? Suppose, for instance, that a local fac- 
tory is at astandstill. It might be possible for it to produce 
some kind of garment or other article for which there exists 
an extraordinary demand resulting from the war. The best 
way to help the women and girls in that neighbourhood is 
to consult the Central Committee on the possibility of pro- 
curing orders for the firm in question. 

‘“Where it is impossible to find work for unemployed 
women in the ordinary way, the question of the special work- 
room arises. Ifa grant is required for this purpose, approval 
must be gained, first from the Central Committee on Women’s 
Employment, and afterwards from the Government Com- 
mittee for the Prevention and Relicf of Distress at the Local 
Government Board. 

“Two points must be made clear: Is there a genuine need 
for a special workroom? Is the unemployment caused by 
the war? Only women who are themselves thrown out of 
work by the war may be taken into consideration. Employ- 
ment should not be given to wives even of unemployed men 
who were not wage earners before the war began. To do 
this would be to create a new problem in an attempt to solve 
one already existing. 

““A Women’s Employment Sub-Committee of the Local 
Representative Committee should be formed including a 
strong representation of working-class women’s industrial 
organizations and representatives of various bodies concerned 
in the relief and prevention of distress. This committee will 
be responsible for the control of the workrooms opened. No 
scheme managed privately by one particular person or 
organization can procure a grant. It must first be taken 
over by the Local Representative Committee. 

“The loan of private houses, schools, and institutions for 
the workrooms should be secured. This should be the aim in 
allcases. Then the Lady Inspector of Factories of the Home 
Office should be called in, for it is best to be sure of the suit- 
ability of the premises. A rule is that workers should not 
be taken on at the workrooms. They are selected by the 
Women’s Employment Sub-Committee at the offices of the 
Local Representative Committee, and given a card of admis- 
sion to the workroom. Workers are required to keep them- 
selves registered at the Labour Exchanges, so that they may 
return to their ordinary employment at the first opportunity. 
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‘‘ The question of what work should be carried on in a 
special workroom is very important. Manv people who want 
to start workrooms are anxious to take orders to make yar- 
ments, but the essential point is that the relief work should 
not compete in any way with ordinary industry. The em- 
ployment provided should, therefore, either take the form of 
training or instruction, or of the production of articles which 
otherwise would not be produced or sold at all, such as 
maternity outfits, cradles, and clothing to be distributed free 
among those who have no purchasing power. Care must 
be taken that there is no overlapping in the distribution of 
these goods; and in every case they must be disposed of in 
consultation with the Local Representative Committee.” 

Address : Central Committee on Women's Employment, 
8 Grosvenor Place, Hyde Park Corner, London, S.W. 

WOUNDED.—The best means of obtaining particulars as to 
wounded soldiers is to apply to the Red Cross Society. (See 
under Rep Cross.) Comforts, etc., for the wounded may 
also be sent to the various Red Cross agencies. 


HOW TO HELP. 


ital 

Messrs. Cox and Co. have returns of the wounded in nospit {0 

in France, and are prepared to answer inquiries address¢ oss 
them at Harrington House, Craig’s Court, Charing co 


London, S.W. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.— This organs 
tion has done and is doing splendid work in the mobili2@ 4g 
camps throughout the country. All Y.M.C.A. members p 
other young men interested and willing to help should ard! 
to their local branch. National headquarters: 13 ° va 
Square, London, W.C. Other branches: Dale End, Bir ot 
ham; Peter Street, Manchester; 30 South Castle str 
Edinburgh. See also RecrEATION Rooms. 


is 
YOUNG MEN’S GUILD, CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. pe 
organization has done great service to the New Army ip tbe 
viding a number of ‘recreation tents or buildings for thet 
soldiers, similar to those provided by the Y.M.C.A. and ° 
agencies. 
Address : 22 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS. 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and Illustrated. 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


THE PAGEANT OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


+ COm * 2 . ” 
is g ,;Panion to the author’s popular “Pageant of British History,” and 


earliest 14 Presentation of the development of English literature from the 
lusty 


Strated down to the death of Tennyson. ‘The work is sumptuously 

all Sc with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white plates, 

Toductions of tasterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly illustrated. 


T THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


HE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


J. WALTER BUCHAN. 
i 
°Btaphy of the ‘Tron Duke,” uniform with “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
With sixteen illustrations. 


T THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


“HE STORY OF THE 
VICTORY.” 


, GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


anchor Story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final 

the Pering in Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life during 

Od, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With 
many new illustrations. 


N THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


TALES OF OLD TIMES. 


7 < — 
oa W. E. SPARKES. 
ieuai . he a. te Sepes . : 

“ful book of Stories of pioneers of British civilization, including 


Columba, Aidan, Cuthbert, Chad, Patrick, ete. 
T THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


HE DAUNTLESS THREE. 


THEODORA WILSON WILSON, 


f delightful 
-Eing | hi U story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the scene 
in-the English Lake District. Suitable for buth boys and girls 
of nine to thirteen years. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


DRAGON OSMUND. 


C. W. WHISTLER. 


tale 
of Vi,.; “ ‘ - 
iking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the 


Same 
AME period has won for him thousands of youthful admirers. 
HALF A CROWN. 


LICKLE. TICKLE. 


4 ~ . . ~ 
JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations in Colour 
This + nd Line by Harry Rountree. 
* One ‘ P - . ‘ 
UMour and of the most charming stories for children ever written. Full of 
delight pear age from cover to cover, * Lickle\ Tickle” cannot faii to 
only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. 


HALF A CROWN. 


HOW I TAMED THE WILD 
SQUIRRELS. 


ELEANOR TYRRELL. With Six Coloured Plates 
and Numerous’ Line Illustrations by Honor C. 
Appleton. 


2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 
Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The NELSON Annuals. 


The “Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 

gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 

amongst the first. The books below are literally 

crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 

charming pictures in colour and line, whilst the price 
is surprisingly moderate. 


NELSON’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
Edited by JEAN LANG. 


This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 

for girls by such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Sharp, W. M. Letts, 

Mrs. Waltord, Will H. Ogilvie, Amy Steedman, John Lang, Mabel Quiller- 
Couch, Arthur Lee Knight, ete. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

boys and girls in the fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 

pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. very variety of children's 

story is presented ; humour abounds in prose, verse, and picture ; and there 

is not a page from cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 

“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 
evenings and rainy days positive seasons of delight. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


“©The Chummy Book” is a jolly book for younger children. The stories 
and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘The Jolly 
Book,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be read by a child 
who has acquired the elements of reading. The type is large ; the pictures 
are profuse ; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. 1t may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 
which can compare in character, contents, and general production with 
“The Chummy Book.” The nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
acclamation. 


; And many other charming gift-books at all prices. Full list on application. 
T had 
* NELSON AND SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


